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It reads like an anti-bolshevist account of the Russian Revolution. 
This attempt to explain the whole revolution as a result of four 
gigantic intrigues is like reading the history of England in Punch, or 
that of Napoleon in Mr. Broadley's collection of caricatures. That 
there is a kernel of truth in each of these factors which fomented trouble 
and disorder in France, as there is at the bottom of every caricature, 
none will deny; but to magnify them a hundred-fold as the great cause 
of the Revolution is to caricature, not correct, history. Mrs. Webster's 
volume is exceedingly interesting; it may lead historians to pay more 
attention to these new factors which she emphasizes; in fact, in its 
selective use of abundant source material and its unsympathetic atti- 
tude toward "democracy" it is suggestive of Taine. And it likewise 
makes one think of what Aulard wrote of Taine's work: "II n'y a, dans 
ce roman philosophique, rien qui ressemble a de I'histoire." 

Sidney B. Fay. 

Smith College. 

Lord Grey of the Reform Bill: Being the Life of Charles, Second 
Earl Grey. By George Macaulay Teevelyan. (New York: 
Longmans Green and Company. Pp. xiv, 413.) 

A life of the second Earl Grey has long been needed to complete the 
series of memoirs, biographies and volumes of letters in which is to be 
found most of the political history of England since the accession of 
George I. Lord Grey already had a place on the library shelves through 
the pubUcation of his correspondence with the Princess Lieven and 
with William IV. But until the appearance of the present volume 
there was no authentic life of this great statesman — no life prepared 
by an author who had access to his letters and papers. Almost every 
one of Grey's contemporaries among British statesmen has long bad 
his place in political literature, and volumes on the men of later genera- 
tions in imposing array have found their way into the libraries. But 
now that the life of Lord Grey has made its appearance it is clear that 
great advantages have accrued from the long delay. 

Mr. George Macaulay Trevelyan is thoroughly familiar with the 
period in English history in which Grey was an important figure. He 
is a practised hand in the writing of biographies, having already written 
the lives of three of Grey's contemporaries — -Macaulay, Charles James 
Fox and John Bright. With the lapse of time it has been possible for 
him to see in good perspective the years from 1786, when Grey entered 
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Parliament, to 1834, when he retired from public life, and while writing 
the book he had also the advantage of the parallel afforded by the 
recent war with the wars of the French Revolution. He saw the 
recrudescence of the passions of hatred and intolerance, with all their 
consequences in the loss of liberties and free speech. All these modern 
developments threw fresh hght on the years of reaction from the last 
decade of the eighteenth century to the end of the third decade of the 
nineteenth. Moroever Mr. Trevelyan has been able to single out the 
great achievement of Lord Grey — the passing of the Reform Act of 
1832 — and to give this its due prominence, while indicating quite suffi- 
ciently the other aspects of his life, public and private. This selection 
has enabled him to condense the biography into one manageable vol- 
ume, instead of extending it to three, like Morley's Gladstone or like 
the composite biography of Disraeli. In these days of many books 
this one feature of the Hfe of Lord Grey is a cause for profound grati- 
tude to the author. 

Like his son-in-law. Lord Durham, Grey has suffered somewhat in 
popular estimation for lack of an adequate biography, and Mr. Tre- 
velyan had to undertake something of a vindication, just as was done 
for Durham in Reid's life of the author of the report on Canada. Mr. 
Trevelyan shows clearly that it is to Lord Grey that the Reform Bill 
owed not only its passage — probably no other statesman could have 
won King William IV over to the plan of making peers sufficient to 
ensure its passage through the house of lords — but also its compre- 
hensiveness, and the sweeping away, without compensation to the 
owners, of the rotten boroughs which had so long disgraced the English 
electoral system. It is a fascinating story, excellently told, and even 
the reader who knows little of English political history will find it 
interesting on account of the light and hope that it sheds on modern 
conditions. 



A. G. PORRITT. 



Hartford, Conn. 



Some Problems of the Peace Conference. By Charles Homer 
Haskins AND Robert Howard Lord. (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press. Pp. viii, 290.) 

The purpose of these lectures was primarily to explain the more 
important territorial problems faced by the Peace Conference and to 
sketch the solutions adopted. The result, however, is of far greater 



